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The decision in Williams II would seem to be justifiable, be-
cause the case was an extreme one, it being manifest that all
the parties were at the time of the divorces domiciled in North
Carolina, and that Williams and Mrs. Hendrix had gone to
Nevada merely for the purpose of fulfilling the residence re-
quirements of Nevada law, and had then returned to the state
of their domicile. It is of course easy to predict that cases will
arise in the future in which the evidence as to domicile will be
less clear, and that the Supreme Court will have the difficult
task of deciding whether a strict divorce state such as North
Carolina has succeeding in discharging the burden of proof
imppsed on it by a finding of domicile in an easy divorce state
such as Nevada. Therefore, an English or Canadian court, in
considering the applicability of the doctrine of Armitage V.
Attorney-General, must not assume too readily that a divorce
obtained in a state of the latter type need not be recognized in
a state of the former type. Furthermore, it must be borne in
mind that some state* of the United States are more willing
than North Carolina or New York are to recognize divorces
obtained in Nevada or elsewhere on the basis of relatively short
periods of residence, and that the doctrine of the Armitage case
requires merely that the divorce be one which would be recog-
nized by a court of the domicile, and does not require that the
divorce be one which must be recognized by a court of the
domicile.

I am of course aware that to an American constitutional
lawyer my discussion of the Haddock case and of the two
Williams cases will seem an over-simplification of the prob-
lems involved in these cases. The dissenting judgments in
Williams II are crammed with controversial material, of which
writers in the United States will doubtless make ample tse.
Whatever may be the ultimate evolution of American consti-
tutional law in this connection, the result will be of concern
to English and Canadian courts by reason of the doctrine of
the Armitage case.

the jury found the defendants guilty, and the latter again appealed
to the Supreme Court for protection under the "full faith and credit"
clause. But this time the court failed them. Of. Corwin, op. cit.
(note (e), supra) 342, 343.